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were a poor substitute for real business. He had
been accustomed for the last ten years to hard de-
partmental and Parliamentary work; and he passed
a wretched summer, mitigated by the discovery of a
novel pastime. One Sunday morning at a country-
house he saw a relative sketching in the garden.
Here was a pursuit that was quite new to him. If
she could do it, so could he; and though nobody
had ever taught him, he was quite prepared to try.
(That receptive attitude formed his approach to
almost all his galaxy of minor accomplishments,
including fiction and, at a later stage of his career,
bricklaying.) The children had some paints, which
he annexed; and the results encouraged him to
purchase the next day an immense equipment of
artist's material and apparatus. All that now re-
mained was to paint a picture. Nobody had told
him how that could be done; so he started rather
tentatively, until Lady Lavery led his first assault
upon a canvas. Her husband added further counsel;
nor did Orpen and Sickert withhold their guidance
at a later stage. He liked to work in oils ; he liked
bright colours; he enjoyed a set of novel problems
(of which he sometimes seemed to think in military
terms) ; and, above all, he had discovered an absorb-
ing occupation for his involuntary leisure.

That summer the bitterness of his own failure was
aggravated by a nightmare situation in which he had
full knowledge of events without power to control
them. The unhappy consequences of his fall were
feared at the Dardanelles, where Sir Ian Hamilton
confided to his diary that it "would be an awful
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